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GREEK EDUCATION. 


such balanced statuary and buildings, and we may possibly 
find that they are here also our masters. In games, the 
love of sport rivalled our own, with one important exception- 
here were no “teams” as with our students at Oxford and 
Cambridge They hunted, rode, fought, or fished for salmon, 
bit of co operative games like cricket or rowing (which they 
despised as slaves’ work) they had none, and herein are 
Englishmen more fortunate-for such training, where all are 
subordinate to a captain (chosen by them, and perhaps not 
older than themselves) and where all work for a general 
victory, cultivates modesty in victory, fortitude in bearing 
defeat and perfect fairness towards opponents. It is a 
pity, however, that our sports, compared with those of 
the Greeks, are so expensive, both of money and of time. 
They had the same contempt for professional training as we 
have, but would not have excused the athleticism of our day 
by its alleged aid to morality. Morals at the expense ot 
education would have seemed ridiculous to a Greek. Of 
their technical education we know little ; there were probably 
close guilds, whose apprentices were sworn not to reveal the 
secrets of the workshop. Their standard of university 
education was high, not suffering “ the present mad craze tor 
university extension.” No Greek thought that every sweep, 
tinker, or ploughman, should have a right to university 
education ; enough for such to have a thorough technical 
education, and learn to sweep, tinker and plough to perfection. 
Education was pursued long and painfully by leisured and 
wealthy classes — “ They desired no ladder by which half- 
trained teachers could claim a culture they could not obtain.” 
Their notion of a university was a place to produce culture, 
not a bread-and-butter knowledge : and this means leisure, 
and leisure means wealth and ease. The very name “school’ 
in Greek means leisure. This leisure the Greeks obtained by 
slavery, and it is remarkable, even now, how far more cultured 
are those who have lived in lands where slavery produced 
leisure. “We have striven,” ended Prof. Mahaffy, “to attain 
to the perfection of the Greeks while reversing their methods, 
and this seems a harder task than democracy acknowledges : 
but the noblest sentiments are those which accord with 
reason, and social evils are not remedied till they are 
understood.” 


BOOKS 

Dear Editor,— Perhaps some of the 
, t0 know of the following books ‘ eaders of the Magazine mav lit 
When I'm a Man, by Alice Weber ( 
is a very attractive story book for children'-! ?’ Griffith < F «ran & Co 1 
and one that other children grow to l 0Ve he hero is a Possible child’ 
The House of Surprises is another b 
the moral is perhaps a little too pointed Wh ' Ch childre n love, though 
The Story of the Plants, by Grant Allen ( lt r 
a book which one reads and re-reads with h.ij k*° f ge New nes, Ltd.), i s 


reads with delight, 'itisu""' ls 
t and inmr«u„„ / ! botany, not play, 
m -™ 44ieilo In . botany, — the 

chapters will give our readers an idea of howiL u? gS ° f some of the 

’ J ° m m m: r\f ^ Hiay help them, 


but treats of that all-important and interest 6 * \ “ ‘ s 00can y. not 
relation between plants and animals Ti f branch of botany, 
. . -11 ’ • me headings of 


0 

botany as a means of introducing^physiolori!- 1 , 1 ! 1 ^ he ‘ P them - too, in using 
plants eat, drink, marry.” “ Various ma^ria ^ 15 t0 children - “How 

« carri ?, r '', ■■ T at pian,s * a-r s “:r tk ", The wind 

are excellent ; and to quote the introduction “ I Q u « • ^ plates - too > 
,ny little book does not induce a considerable ^ +■ , De dlsa PP° in ted if 
funds it may fall, to pursue „, c mt.wh.se 

aid of a Flora/ ’ our and woods by 

is “ ^ ** « Physical trainmg F ' It 

Training, by Cheekley. I think it would be o Tgreaf betefitfo 
and governesses in developing children under their care. e" 10 ^ 

Aunt MaPs Annual (Constable & Co., 3 r. td.) We hope our VeaLs 

of Chrii° rget m ° St C I harmin & Annual ^en they make out their lists 
. s mas presents. I he tales are fascinating, and have the literary 

quality which one should always stipulate for in tales for children. We 
3 tlG dlfficult y of catering for children in this respect. 

“Who told you that green was the colour to wear ? ” is not precisely 
e sort of question a wise mother would wish her little daughter of six to 
e asked, but some such betise is apt to lurk amongst the pages of the 
attractive story book we pick up on the bookseller’s counter. But here we 
ave a graceful, dainty volume, whose contents have been passed under 
a e C11 tical eye of the wise mother, whom the children delight in as their 
Aunt Mai.” The illustrations are very beautiful Ruskin said of the 
r °ntispiece to Two Flat Irons for a Farthing y that it would live to 
educate the world when most of the Royal Academicians were forgotten. 

ere we have pictures of the same order, in that they are delicate, refined, 
forcible, an art education for the child who learns to love them. Little 
cooks and little gardeners, children who want a play to act at Christmas, 
w .|° Wa °t to know “ What shall we play at ? ” or, “ What can we make ? ” 
bnd instructions and suggestions here which should make the holidays 
Pass gaily. i ndeed _ jt wou , d be very kind t0 provide the schoolroom party 
a V r ' . the Annual in good time for the secret conferences which the children 
^important about for weeks before Christmas. , , . 

d n ® m °re reason why all of us who care for Aunt Mat s Bu gt si 
all we can to promote the sale of Aunt Mai's Annual. ' g 
ha C anforeseen contretemps (a printers’ strike), the Annua . w nc - 
haVe been out in ample time for the C hristmas season of last year, «as not 
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• ,hp market until after Christmas. It was most favourably reviewed, 
theorems recognising that there was no such children’s annual in existence ; 
U ! 1 c npnnle had bought their Christmas Boxes, and the publication 

L“ -e«,n.Tat^hl»ylLup„„ its «d„„r (,o whom P.N.E.U. chiidren 
owe so much). Though it was a last Christmas Annual, its contents will 
be fresher for the children this year than last, because they have not been 
reading them month by month. We are quite sure that this appeal to our 
readers will not be in vain, and that everybody will present at least one 
copy of our Annual to some happy child. 


OUR WORK. 


House of Education Natural History Club. Notes by M.L. Hodgson. 
—It is very important in teaching that we should follow the very best 
methods we can discover. Even the very best teachers get into bad 
habits, and rest contentedly in an old groove, until they or their pupils get 
dull and tired over work which ought to be interesting and even exciting. 
How often this is the case with botany and natural history generally. It 
is frequently said to me, “ I used to learn botany at school, but I did not 
like it: it was so dry.” It certainly is dry, if we like to make it so; but 
it can be, and is, most fascinating if properly taught. Mr F. Rowbottom’s 
papers, which are issued monthly by the P.N.E.U., will, I think, help 
many to find this out, both teachers and pupils. Like many other good 
things, they must be rightly used in order to be rightly valued. If the 
work given in them be carefully spread over the allotted time, and 
thoroughly mastered by the teacher before being presented to the pupil, 
they should prove most helpful and delightful to all concerned. The 
junior courses, both geology and botany, are beautifully simple and most 
interesting. The are suitable for beginners of any age, and, if intelligently 
used, ought to do much to create interest in both subjects. It will be 
found very helpful to use the blackboard freely, and all the diagrams given 
should be drawn, if possible, and copied by the children, so as to show 
they have intelligently understood the lesson. I am specially drawing 
attention to these papers on account of the difficulty of finding suitable 
work for indoors during the winter months Being issued monthly, the 
papeis provide for this, and should help greatly in finding subjects for 
nature note-books. I hope to hear of excellent work done in these before 
\er) long, both by members of our club and the children under their charge. 
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\_The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of Correspondents ]• 

Dear Ldiior, In spite of all that has been written and spoken on the 
subject of the earliest training of children, I think it most lamentable to 
ow many parents still consider the most inexperienced teacher good 
enoug to begin with their little children. In this connection the following 
extract from Mulcaster, written about three hundred years ago, is interest- 
ing. How much longer shall we have to wait before the thoughts here 
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expressed take root in our minds anrf u~~~ __ _ Po/ 

advantage of our children ? bear fruit to the 

“ For the elementarie, because good u mea surabl e 

to it, it is left to the meanest, and tlw^f 0 '^ wil1 not abase the i 
first grounding would be handled by £V° the Worst - For thlt T 
greatest, because both his pains and h- b * St ’ and h is reward h , t J the 
greatest. And it would easily allure be with' £ 

if they might perceive that reward would T " to Com e down so In 
will contrary this point, neither can anv UP ' N ° man of iud I 
m ntrarv: the one seeth the th;„„ , . y 'g n °rant be hi J , . gment 


rreaiesi, ^ nis pains and his i„a nis re 'vard wo 

greatest. And it would easily a ll ure suffici J “ dgment *ould be wi 
f they might perceive that reward would ri men t0 Com e down so In 
will contrary this point, neither can anv UP ' N ° man of iudJ^ ^ 
contrary : the one seed, the thing bc hut lofi"^ b ' bla "’« 1 the 
,l,e ground to be great m laying, not °" >he other k„„„e,h 

doth learn— which IS eery small show ■"«•« »hich the child 

f„, the manner of handling his wit, to hearten m , Pt°cess-b„u| s0 
Of great moment. The first master can but deJui h a ? erwa " J . »*<* is 
more, and so still upward as reason groweth „ V'*' the with 

forcing. It is the foundation ■well and sound! 7* receives without 
the upper building muster, with countenance l V dwhich makes all 
were to strike the stroke, as I am but to d contin ^ance. If i 

taken should in good truth be most ltberallv UnSe1 ’ ^ ^ pains trul y 
allowed still upward, as the pains diminish ^ andT^"^ 1 and less 
Whereat no master hath cause to repine so he mavh ^ increaseth - 
grounded in the elementarie. Whose imn ayhave h| s children well 
marvellously trouble both masters and scholars so thlt " ^ d ° th 
any good, nay, scantly tell how to place the too h hardly d ° 

form, with hope to go forward orderly, the groundwork oftheTr e7 T™ 
so rotten underneath.” K 01 their entr y being 

If any parents doubt the still present truths of the bet Mn , , , 

but ask any schoolmasters or schoolmistresses * them 

Emily Simon. 

artide^^h IT ?» R, “ I ^ l ? U n t Se " d y ° U my ? rateful thanks for your editorial 
von Qa Parents Review of May. I have long felt the truth of all 

I y ,\ and seen the terribly bad effects of the new “ youthful industry 
m s. ihe only consolation I could find was, that as the Chinese 
are the most enslaved, so are we English the least, except perhaps 
e Americans, of whom I know nothing. Certainly in Germany and 
r ance, and here in Norway, where I cannot find (is it in consequence) 
an y 0Ve nature or of science for itself. For instance, a youth who had 
Passed high in natural science, including, of course, entomology, had 
never seen an ant’s nest, though they abound in the woods. Another 
cuiious fact appears to be, that as the school advances so do the old arts 
* e country — music, dancing, carving, working in silver — die out. How* 
^ u ch easier to teach from books than from nature, and how difficult to 
nd a te acher skilled in any art. 

it am so thankful you have taken the matter up, and trust you will follow 
? a £°°d end, not only in the Parents' Review, but in other Magazines 
, nd 'n the Times. I fear “Tommy Jones” is sent to school chiefly 
ecause he is in the way and troublesome, and the parents do not under- 

Stand our business. F - A ‘ F - 


